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The  Railroad  Situation 

from  the 
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^Declaration  ot  Principles* 


“Its  purpose  shall  be,  by  all  lawful  methods,  to 
cultivate  and  maintain  between  its  members  such  a 
spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  such  concern  on  the  part 
of  all  of  them  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  as  will  best  promote  their  successful  and 
profitable  operation,  for  the  benefit  alike  of  their  em- 
ployes, investors  and  the  public; 

“To  encourage,  by  every  proper  method,  cordial  and 
friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
American  railroads  and  their  business; 

“To  publicly  provide  means  and  methods  for  obtain- 
ing consideration  and  hearing  from  all  legislative 
bodies  and  commissions  empowered  to  enact  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  affecting  the  conduct  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads; 

“To  do  whatever  lawful  things  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a fair  return  alike  to  capital  and  to 
labor  invested  in  American  railroads,  with  due  regard 
at  all  times  to  efficient  service,  fair  treatment  and 
safety  to  the  public. 

“This  Association  shall  at  no  time  be  used  for 
partisan  political  purposes,  nor  shall  it  take  any  part 
in  controversies,  if  any,  which  may  arise  between  rail- 
road employes  and  railroad  officials. 

“Its  membership  shall  consist  of  railroad  employes, 
railroad  investors,  or  their  representatives.” 
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To  Railway  Men: 


owners. 


■1 


Adverse  influences  affecting  the  mutual  inter- 

A , -a  ests  of  the  one  and  one-half  mil- 

Adverse  influences 

affect  interests  of  lions  of  railway  employes  and  the 
employes  and  one  miHi0n  people  having  legiti- 

mate investments  in  railway  prop- 
erties, prompted  the  formation  of  this  Associa- 
tion. This  great  constituency  will  not  at  all  times 
receive  fair  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
public  unless  they  speak  out  in  defense  of  their 
own  rights.  Hence,  they  organize  for  their 
protection  and  as  a medium  for  the  promotion 
of  a cordial  and  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  public  toward  American  railroads  and  their 
business.  The  railway  man  who  believes  that 
there  should  be  a feeling  of  harmony  between 
employer  and  employe  for  their  common  ad- 
vancement and  protection  wherever  their  inter- 
ests appear  to  be  mutual  will  find  food  for 
thought  in  a study  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Association. 


Employes’  pay 
checks  dependent 
upon  profitable 
operation. 


Railroads  cannot  be  profitably  op- 
erated if  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  prejudiced  and  un- 
informed influences.  The  welfare 
of  railroad  employes  depends  materially  on  the 
profitable  operation  of  the  roads.  A railway 
company  or  any  other  enterprise  must  first  earn 
the  money  before  it  can  be  paid  to  the  employes. 
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If  it  earns  well  it  can  and  ought  to  pay  well. 
If  its  earnings  are  poor  or  its  operations  are 
hampered  all  connected  with  it  will  suffer.  When 
from  any  cause  profits  are  reduced  the  effect  on 
labor  is  inevitable.  A healthy  sized  pay  check 
is  the  ambition  of  every  man  who  works.  But 
he  can  not  expect  to  continue  to  receive  it  if  the 
fund  from  which  it  is  derived  is  being  constantly 
reduced.  Railroad  employes  are,  therefore,  vi- 
tally concerned  in  seeing  that  the  railroad  situa- 
tion is  fairly  considered  by  the  public  and  legis- 
lative bodies. 

„ , , ..  The  scope  of  railroad  business  is 

Railroad  regulation  r 

proper,  but  fair  so  great  and  the  interests  of  its 

treatment  necessary,  patronage  so  diverse  and  some- 
times even  antagonistic,  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  criticism  is  so  common.  It  touches  the 
public  at  50,000  different  stations,  and  all  of 
its  representatives  were  not  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  They  have  100,000 
chances  a day  to  step  on  some  one’s  toes, 
and  many  people  have  corns.  Undoubtedly 
many  questionable  practices  by  the  railways  in 
the  past  have  contributed  to  a feeling  of 
hostility.  But  a new  spirit  is  abroad.  It  is 
the  spirit  that  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  public 
to  just  and  equitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  railways — to  reasonable  rates  and  good  ser- 
vice. Rebates  and  discriminations  have  been  prac- 
tically done  away  with.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  testifies  to  this.  Every  up-to-date 
railroad  official  concedes  the  right  and  advantage 
to  the  people  of  just  and  proper  regulation  of 
the  railways.  What  they  object  to  is  the  attempt 
to  administer  as  well  as  to  regulate.  Over-regu- 
lation will  lead  to  government  ownership,  which 


the  railroad  employes  of  this  country  do 
not  want. 

Personal  influence  The  PurPoses  of  the  Association 
of  railroad  employes  are  to  be  accomplished  largely 
a factor.  through  the  personal  influence  of 

its  members  upon  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  The  aims  of  the  Association  will  be 
through  its  meetings  and  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature  to  keep  its  membership  advised 
of  matters  of  current  interest  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  co-operation  may  be  made  effective. 
Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  value  to  railroading 
in  general  of  a medium  whereby  an  expression 
can  be  made  of  the  sentiment  of  the  great  mass  of 
railroad  employes,  for  or  against  public  questions 
affecting  their  interests,  whether  they  be  local  or 
of  national  scope. 

„ . . The  by-laws  of  the  Association 

How  the  Associa-  J 

tion  is  to  become  provide  for  the  formation  of  local 

influential.  branches  wherever  they  can  be 

maintained.  In  the  first  year’s  work,  170  of 
these  branches  have  been  established  and  the 
thousands  who  have  joined  the  Association  indi- 
cates the  willingness  of  railway  men  to  be  in 
position  to  give  expression  to  their  views  in  a 
manner  to  be  felt.  The  influence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s educational  work  has  extended  far  be- 
yond its  actual  membership.  State  organizations 
of  the  local  branches,  or  otherwise  representative, 
will  be  formed. 

^ r The  Association  can  not  by  reason 

Protection  of  . : 

employes’  interests  of  its  laws,  commit  itself  to  any 

assured.  policy  in  opposition  to  employes’ 

interests,  because  representatives  of  employes 

have  equal  voice  with  representatives  of  the  com- 
panies in  its  governing  body.  In  any  controversy 
J in  which  the  interests  of  the  employes  and  the 


companies  would  be  opposed ,•  the  ' Association 
could  take  no  action  or  give  no  expression. 

Unwarranted  ^ certain  amount  of  suspicion 

suspicion  of  the  will  follow  any  plan  to  advance 

Association’s  a spirit  of  co-operation  between 

purposes.  railroads  and  their  employes,  or 

even  among  the  employes.  It  was  not  and 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  mission  of 
the  Association  would  escape  misunderstanding 
and  opposition  from  employes.  This  suspicion 
has  been  exaggerated  by  self-constituted  critics 
many  of  whom  have  never  even  attempted  to 
inform  themselves  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
movement.  In  some  instances  the  most  absurd 
and  unjust  statements  have  been  made  connect- 
ing the  Association  with  antagonism  to  employes’ 
interests — particularly  as  to  legislation.  And 
then  there  are  stories  that,  employes  are  coerced 
into  joining,  that  records  are  kept  of  those  who 
do  not  join,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  ridiculous, 
absurd  and  untrue. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  work  of 
Reason  why  the  Association  that  should  not 

uphold should  have  the  support  of  every  railroad 
Association.  employe.  Hostile  public  feeling 

and  drastic  revenue-reducing  leg- 
islation will  not  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  roads  to  meet  conditions  thus  created.  Em- 
ployes will  act  consistently  and  in  their  best  inter- 
ests if  they  take  such  steps  as  will  protect  the 
source  of  their  income.  Is  it  then  improper  for 
them  to  exert  their  influences  toward  a public 
sentiment  that  will  permit  of  the  companies  earn- 
ing sufficiently  to  meet  these  increases?  Rail- 
way earnings  surely  have  their  relations  to 
the  wages  and  welfare  of  railway  employes 
as  much  as  high  or  low  prices  for  their  products 


affect  the  wages  of  men  in  manufacturing,  min- 
ing or  other  industrial  pursuits. 

It  is  a mistake  to  conclude  that 
a conTan^menlce11  legislation  adversely  affecting  rail- 
to  profitable  opera-  roads  will  diminish  while  ambi- 
o^mtlroads16118^11  ^ious  political  gentlemen  build  is- 
sues upon  it  for  their  own  well- 
being. They  will  tell  you  that  the  employes  have 
no  interest  in  common  with  their  employers ; that 
their  place  is  with  “the  public”  and  against  the 
railway.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  railway 
employes,  in  common  with  other  groups  of  our 
citizenship,  will  encourage  sound  public  opinion 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  'But 
the  application  of  a doctrine  of  antagonism  be- 
tween the  railways  and  their  employes  would 
breed  chaos  and  disorder,  and  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  present  efficiency  of  railway  operation, 
operation. 

There  is  a decided  difference  between  a sound 
public  sentiment  created  by  the  people  in  defense 
of  their  rights  and  the  so-called  public  opinion 
promoted  by  politicians  by  which  they  hope  to 
advance  their  own  political  fortunes. 


Commercial  bodies  formed  for  their  own  spe- 
cial advancement  will  also  keep  up  an  active  cam- 
paign for  additional  “regulation.”  Their  interest 
is  for  “business  reasons,”  and  business  reasons 
are  not  entirely  unselfish.  State  and  Govern- 
mental regulatory  bodies  are  now  empowered  to 
reduce  freight  rates  when  in  their  judgment 
they  seem  to  be  excessive.  But  even  that  seems 
to  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  railroad  reg- 
ulation element,  for  there  is  constantly  being 
agitated  further  legislation  or  commission  action 
giving  in  effect  complete  control  of  freight  rates. 


Rates  the  source 
of  railway 
earnings. 


Legislation 
controlled  by 
public  sentiment. 


Rates  are  the  source  of  railway 
earnings  and  determine  the  pros- 
perity or  adversity  of  the  business. 
If  they  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  railway  operation,  the  employe  can- 
not hope  to  avoid  at  least  a part  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

Railroads  are  affected  the  same  as  any  other 
industry  by  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 
Yet,  during  the  period  in  which  both  have  gone 
up  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other,  the  revenue 
per  unit  of  ton  or  mile  from  both  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  has  been  reduced. 

It  may  seem  to  the  average  em- 
ploye that  his  influence  in  such 
matters  cannot  be  made  effective, 
but  the  entire  subject  of  railroad  legislation  is 
controlled  by  public  sentiment.  No  other  group 
of  our  diverse  citizenship  can  exercise  a greater 
influence  favorable  to  fair  dealing  with  the  rail- 
road question.  The  value  of  organized  effort 
in  moulding  public  opinion  toward  any  legiti- 
mate purpose  is  well  known  and  the  sum  of 
the  personal  influence  of  the  individuals  is  the 
moving  force. 

Very  few  railroad  employes  realize  the  nar- 

■vt  . row  margin  between  profitable  and 

between  profitable  unprofitable  operation,  or  that 

and  unprofitable  economical  operation  has  been 

operation  of  A J , 

railroads.  developed  to  almost  the  limit. 

The  unit  of  measurement  of 
freight  rates  is  the  ton-mile  (the  cost  of  carry- 
ing one  ton  one  mile),  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  railroad  labor,  which  received  in  1908 
over  43  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  rail- 
roads, is  higher  paid  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere,  the  cost  per  ton-mile  to  the  public  was 
less  than  half  in  this  country  of  that  in  Germany 


and  little  more  than  a fourth  of  that  in  England. 

It  is  an  anomalous  situation  that  at  a time 
when  the  whole  country  is  aroused  over  the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  only  great  industry  that 
has  not  added  a cent  to  that  high  cost,  the  one 
industry  upon  whose  receipts  you  depend  for  the 
means  to  meet  that  high  cost  in  your  families  is 
the  only  one  singled  out  for  the  legislative  ax. 
The  cost  of  food  constitutes  40  per  cent  of  the 
living  expense  of  the  average  American  family, 
just  as  your  wages  constitute  40  per  cent  of  the 
living  cost  of  the  railways. 

A popular  argument  against  railways  is  that 
they  are  over-capitalized ; that  their  securities 


Overcapitalization  ...  ‘ r 

not  possible  now  defense  for  any  act  of  over-capi- 


that  respect  could  not  be  repeated  under  existing 
laws  and  standards  of  public  morals  and  the 
publicity  that  is  insured  of  every  act  of  the 
railways.  It  is  well  though  to  know  that  with 
all  of  the  offenses  of  this  nature  in  the  past, 
the  American  railways  -today  represent  less 
capitalization  per  mile  than  the  railways  of 
almost  any  other  country  in  the  world  and 
less  than  the  amount  for  which  they  can 
be  reproduced  at  the  present  time.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  recently,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner Clark,  whom  we  all  know  and  honor, 
said : “I  . . . would  be  willing  to  accept 

the  present  capitalization  for  the  reason  that  I 
am  not  sure  that  on  the  whole  that  capitalization 
is  in  excess  of  a fair  present  valuation  of  all  the 
properties,  and  . . . that  in  time  those  that 

are  over-capitalized  will,  because  of  improved 
conditions,  become  worth  their  capitalization.” 


are  'Tull  of  water.”  We  offer  no 


and  less  than 
foreign  roads. 


talization  of  railways  in  the  past. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  in 


Higher  wages  paid  While  ,this  Ass°ciation  does  not 
to  railroad  employe  deal  with  the  merits  of  the  tariff 

turing°empk>ye.C"  qUestion’  however,  it  has  been 
generally  accepted  that  a high  pro- 
tective tariff  makes  for  higher  prices  in  manu- 
facturing, and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  support  of  that  policy  has  been  that  these  high 
prices  enable  the  payment  of  high  wages  to  labor. 
The  workmen  engaged  in  manufacturing  have, 
a§  a rule,  supported  this  political  view  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  in  their  own  interest.  The 
average  salary  wage  paid  by  the  railways  to 
their  employes  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
paid  by  the  manufacturers  to  their  employes. 
In  1905  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
paid  out  21  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts  in 
wages  and  salaries  and  in  the  same  year  the  rail- 
ways paid  out  over  40  per  cent  of  their  gross 
earnings  to  their  employes.  In  that  same  year 
the  net  ^returns  to  the  railways  were  4 per  cent 
on  their  capitalization  while  the  net  returns  to 
manufacturing  were  15  per  cent. 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask  why,  if  wage  earners 
receiving  but  21  per  cent  of  the  , earnings  of 
their  employers,  as  in  manufacturing,  unite  with 
them  to  support  a policy  for  the  protection  of 
their  industries,  is  it  not  doubly  reasonable  to 
expect  railroad  employes  to  take  an  equal  interest 
in  their  business,  which  in  1908  paid  to  them 
over  43  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings? 

Think  it  over  The  situation  presents  the  follow- 

ing facts  for  the  consideration  of 
railroad  employes  in  connection  with  this  Asso- 
ciation : 

Not  less  than  one  out  of  twelve  of  our  people 
are  directly  dependent  upon  the  profitable  opera- 


tion  of  our  railroads.  The  employes  are  there- 
fore interested  in  having  the  railway  situation 
considered  fairly.  Their  welfare  depends  upon  it. 

The  science  of  railroad  operation  has  reached 
a point  where  it  appears  unreasonable  to  expect 
any  further  extensive  progress  in  the  direction 
of  economy.  A great  weekly  magazine  in  a 
recent  issue  said  editorially : “Railroad  rates 

should  not  be  advanced.  They  are  high  enough. 
Wages  and  even  the  cost  of  material  may  ad- 
vance; but  the  roads  will  find  their  profits  in 
increased  tonnage  and  heavier  train  load  ” Will 
not  this  view  be  a refreshing  prospect  for  the 
train  and  engine  men  who  now  claim  that  pres- 
ent tonnage  is  excessive?  It  would  mean  that  if 
their  wages  are  raised  they  would  have  to  work 
still  harder.  That  would  be  getting  it  out  of  the 
men’s  “hides”  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

A comparison  with  other  countries  shows  that 
everything  considered  our  railroads  are  giving 
the  public  cheaper  and  immeasurably  more  ad- 
vantageous facilities  than  exist  elsewhere. 

Decreased  earnings  must  inevitably  follow  fur- 
ther action  along  the  lines  evidenced  by  enacted 
and  proposed  legislation.  Lessened  profits  of 
any  industry  will  reach  the  wages  of  labor  as 
surely  as  they  afifect  the  earnings  of  the  investor. 

The  public  must  be  induced  to  recede  from 
its  hostile  attitude  in  order  that  the  railroads 
may  be  enabled  to  adjust  their  revenues  to 
meet  increasing  cost  of  operation  due  to  the 
same  economic  conditions  that  afifect  other  in- 
dustries. 

Has  the  riding  of  the  anti-railway  legislation 
hobby  been  overdone? 

In  justice  to  their  own  interests,  railroad  men 
must  assist  in  bringing  the  facts  to  public  atten- 
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tion.  This  Association  furnishes  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  work  together  to  that  end. 

For  By-Laws  and  other  literature,  address  the 
undersigned  at  233  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  . 

in. 


Secretary. 


Our  Platform : 

The  Public  Pleased 
Fair  Profits 
Good  Wages 


January  21,  1910. 
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